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ABSTRACT 

Economic educators recognize the importance of a 

global per spect i ve^ at least i h par t-b^ 

Has become-more impor^ over the-past few decades^The application 
of-economic-principles-calis into question some assumptions that 
appear to be coiomon raong m the^global education movement • 

That these assuoq^tions might be erroneous raises questions about the 
instructional strategies and materials used in some social studies 
classes. Explored in this paper are three assumptioiis that are often 
made by global educators aiid ths:: are eirrbneousa First^ conside 
is giveii to the appairent empha is ref er red- to as the 

^zerorstimV ass^ptionii Secoiid^ the implicit assunqption of the - ^ 
weakness of incentives is examined^ Finally^ the paper challenges the 
assumptions leading to the persistent txse of trend lines as a device 
for forecasting the future. (BZ) 
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ScorSrr;:: Analysis and Assumptic-is in GloDai Er-^rcitior. 

Tne reed ^or a giodal pe-=Dect:vi T>iry ct the issces crn^^cnting tHi wSrlc 
the -threshholc +he 2 let ce-tLry is something 5" which these i-^. xr-.B ecDPQ.-r^ic 
eCLCition irc3 glcbal edccatirn T^veT^ents can agree. Howe^e-, sct* iesLies 
the ^esDectr/o g'^e^ps seem to ha/e very dl— e-^e-.t vievvpolnts. In this paper the 
^T:t5- argues that econdmic theory and resea^cr chalienges s5-ie c-f the 
assumptions corrmcn among global edt^catbr^s and suggests that the use d-f 
eczr.cr\iz principles and concepts cccid enhance instruction in global education. 

The paDer explores three assumstiDns that the author believes are o^ten rr.ace 
by global educators that are erroneous. First, consideration •^ill be given to the 
apparent emphasis on what will De referred to as thi "zirB-sum" assumption. 
Second, the impliJt assurrcticn oi the weakness of incentives is examined. Third, 
the paper v^'ill challenge the the assumptidhs leading to the persistent use o? 
trend lines as a device ^or fdrecast;n§ the rijixxe, as seems to be cbmmbn in much 
or the iiteraturr. oh which some global educators base theif' irstr^cction. Finally* 
by extension it is argued that greater emphasis on economics can result in mdre 
effective and realistic instruction on global issues. 

Qne point should be made. The authdr has mace no attempt tc survey the 
attitudes oi people whd identify themselves as global educators to determine how 
widely held are the views discussed in this paper. Nor is it contended that every 
individual in the gioBal education movement entertains all of the assumptionsi 
Rather, the paper suggests that these assumptions turn up in the writing and 
instructional materials of scholars and teachers in the global edocatibn movement 
often e hough to warrant cones rn^ 
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:- were a biiU in a rccm w:th eigrt ^eoole, 5^ when woulc li^e f ? 

Tiucr rr x^.s pirsa as posszDle, the-e is no wai^ that anv :^z:^-:z^al ca- riciivi a 
larger o^rtion the pizza ■--.out :t coring at the e.^e-se B4 iSmeone elie. A 
gaxn o - one person is o^^set tiy a loss for an=t-er pirson su:- t^at the net change 
in bene+'its is zero. Similarly, at a p5kin ga^e the winners sene^it at thi ixpinse 
tne lose-s. Sach situations have bee" dubbed "ze-o-suT'^ priciseiy beca^^se 
gai-^5 ai-3 ^r55e3 su.-n to zero. 

3c-5 c-c the ..ori< by global educato-s s^^rests t-.a: t-ey rega-a t-5 gLzbkl 
econOTic 5-/stem as a zero-suni game in which i-c-eases in the standard c- li^nrz 
by pe-ple in certain countries m-st be a -es-lt or ^o-, at '.iast. -es.lt 
decreases in the rnaterial well-being o-f people :n Lather cojntries. Under this 
assumption, it is axiomatic that the wealthier Northern Henisfshere prc^i^s at 
expense of the relatively poorer inhabitants of the south. ^Sncern Ean be ^oc^sec 
on the disproportionate consurrptidh of "the world 'i" rei5t.rces by the nations 
with higher standards of living. The iiiue 5f third world develcpi^ie-t quite 
naturally becomes centered on redistribution of e'-isting gsods and iervices or- 
icbna-ric -eso-jrces. Under this asiurndtion. one ccalc irg_s :-£t :-.d:v:-:._a:^ :- 
the ce -eloped v^oric must be made to understand t-at t-e- must Icwer t^eir 
materiai expectations and learn to make do with less. 

At first glance, there seems to be support for this assumption ^rom 
economics. For instance, it is true that the basic prop5iiti5n of economics is 
that resources are scarce. Accordingly, a large pbrti5n of the work in the 
discipline is devoted to investigating how individuals and groups make chdicei 
under conditions of scarcity. It is also true that the fdndameRtai iconomic 
concept of opportamty cost means that the cost of uiing any scarce resource is 
the lost opportunity to employ that resource in its next best alternative use. 
therefore, the use of a resource comes at the cost of using it in anbthir way. 
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7^:5 argu^irt is f-equeh-tly erriployed iri sstuiticrs vvere -5 = Zwrce= are ^:;;ed> 
5ccH as :^ ae!:atipg how a bcdget ihc-cld be alidca-ted. 

Hcwever, -ncicn ot the -treory and research in ecsnorrrics ras dealt with hew tz 
Titigate the wroblims c-^ scarcity by increasing t^e reso-r^ces availaDie anc usinr 
thsTi rrcre e*^(?ct:vely. To the eccnonistr The w'orid o? prsctirtic'nt d:it'^:butior,, 
anc consumption need not be a cero-sum propceition* especi5l-V' rln t'-.e !ong r^-. 
Cr the -any eccncmic concepts that bear -jpon tnis point, t^/.o vill be ill-strated 
by 5>;a.Tples here. 

Firsts economists posit that voluntary 9::changes ccctr prec:'3©h/ Secat:se the 
parties in the e^jchange expect to benerit rrorr, the transactioni This fimpl^ tux 
power-fui idea implies tnatr even given -frrea resources, exchanges can result in 
net benefits. Using a homely example, a baseball team that Is rich in outfielders 
might trade one to another team for an infieldePi Even though the statistics 
(batting average, runs batted in^ and so forth) seemingly show the outfielder to 
be the better player, the trade takes place because the teams involved in the 
trade value the two jDlayers differently. Both sides expect to benefit or the 
lra::e would not take place. The trade can generate greater total benefits, a 
positic/e-sum situation. The key is in having a system that allows resources to 
be freely aM voluntarily traded so that they can be employed in more valuable 
ways. THis 5.S one of many economic ideas that show how we can get more from 
e>jisting resources. 

Second, in the long run, resources are not fi>(ed. The most obvious e:tamples 
are capital goods (machines) and human caoital (knowledge). The Apple lie on 
which this paper was written is a case in point. It presumariy allows the author 
to produce more in less time due to a machine that was ceveloped by greater 
human knowledge anc did not exist a few years ago. Human knowledge al=b 
"creates" new natural economic resources. Throughout history humankind has 
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riDPd '.<z\ i ?c eT5si5v natural riicw'^cis that previously were not ico-criic 
^e=Du^^cs5 ip arv rrieinihgtul sense. Cil was or^igirally used in sr-all arM^unts as 
part oi eli>;ir5 cr tcoics. Figuring out how tc use tr^e black s-iu^-^ as energy came 
iate^^i 'Jntii then> :t was hardly considered a significant resource. For •na'^.y 
years Tiatural ga^ was burned o-t at the wellhead as a puisance that 
uhrortunatilv 'in the eyes or oil producers or the t:re) was present every time cil 
was discovered. In time, the technology was developed that turned raturai gas 
into an important resource. 

To sum up, econo.t^ics shows that, since resources are not fi>,'ed, neither is the 
size o-F the economic pie. The world's material output has grown and can continue 
to grow. It is not a rerd-sum game. The zero-sum assumption implies a 
pessimistic -Future oi fighting over the existing pie. An economic perspective 
implies a more hope-ful view of rising standards of material well-being. Finally, 
this assumption may have led global educators to concentrate on distributional 
issues* While there rriight well be other reasons why one might wish to 
investigate questions of distribution, assuming fixeo output should not be one of 
them. Economic analysis shows that global education should be equally concerned 
^ith economic growth and development. 

The Weakness of Incentives 

As noted earlier, at least some of the global education material appears to 
assume that the major global economic issues are largely problems of 
distribution; that there is a fi^ed economic pie that must be divided up 
differently (perhaps more equitably). Furthermcret there are those in global 
education who seem to have accepted the view that there is a Idomirg resource 
crisis, as finite natural resources are consumed -?ar more rapidly than they are 
restored by nature. After all^ there is only so much oil on the planet. These 
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vicv.'po:--5 coTTsi:-} a hidden ass^^Tistion: that ec^ncmic ircsntives Ipe 
unimpcrtant. 

ZcrEiier the dis-trlfcu-tioh issue. ScDnomists ir^ cLick to pcin-t cL-t tnat 
natir-s ^tn^i lonsurne rr^D'-e alsc- p^rcuis nore. IncseCt ecGncmics teaches that 
prcdwCticn Lnd ccnscirrpticn are ine^rtricaBiy linked. The world's natef^ial cutz^ct 
is rrt a gir- that can ::e zietri^wtec however one chooses. The ircividL^ls 
responsible -or producing ihcfe gocdi and services dc so under the exoectatlcn 
that prcdwCing will lead to consumption. I? economic theory is cor^-ectf rBn\avin§ 
consu-Tipticri as the incentive to prdcucs w:i: lead :o a corr.irensurate reduction in 
production. The size of the world's ecdronlc pie vA^ill -Fall? a -ninus-sum game, 
underestimating the power o-f economic Incentives can lead to discussion 
redistributidnai schemes that ecdndriics predicts have nd chance dt working. 

Is ecdndmic theory' correct? The evidence of the power of economic incentives 
from around the globe is persuasive. The Chinese are searching for ways to 
inject incentives into their economic system,. The moribund Soviet economy can» in 
the view of many observers* only be put on track by following the Chinese 
example. The disparity in the material well-being of Western Surope compared tc 
the Warsaw Pact nations is not a coincidence. Consider the difference in the 
Dcst-war recovery of East and West Germany. Evidence is accumulating that 
African regimes that have destroyed incentives to DrctiucB have suffered severely 
in the production of goods and services (World Bank, i9S5* p.545. Pecent economic 
evidence indicates that* in Africa* food aic combined with price controls have 
wrecxed the indigenous agricultural system by putting local farmers out of 
business. Evidence and theory point to the conclusion that incentives are 
important to production. 

The evidence from the late "energy crisis" provides an excelle'^t example of 
both The power of econdmic incentives and how ignoring them leads to erroneous 
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iisLe to the ens-gy c-^isis and Zot-iez tne airs 5=-e5ict:Qn that America's crude 
wDcid lait 3.7 years; natural gas, 10.". ^U^na^^e ccrl^hic p^intsd a 

special issue on energ^^ in 1981, arc carried e;ips^t -Grecasts looninc ener^gy 
shortages and ::e- gallon gasoline by 10?5. Materials sold na-ticnaily -2- 
teachers tz use 'vit"' studerts containec the snccl^'ing pe=-.A.s that the wcrld wculr 
Be out C't oil by thF.. ■nid-':9SOs and CLt or natural gas by the early 21st century. 

These predictions were wildly or? the mark. Those making the predictions 
railed to appreciate the e-frects d-f ecdndnic incentives on human behavior. 
Sconbrnists i^nsw perfectly well that a cartel was restricting the supply of oil :n 
order to e>Jtract a high&T price. That was cad endugn. Hcweve'^, that action alone 
did not produce the appearance o-F an energy crisis. It tcoi^ price controls to 
manage that feat. 

Economics demcnstrates that i-f a maximum price -for any commodity is set 
below the market equilibrium price* the result will be a shortage. At the maximum 
price> buyers want .Tore than suppliers are willing to producei The price cdntrcls 
on both oil and natural gas created a shor^tage by discouraging the incentives that 
higher prices provide to produce more and to buy less, the rerrioval oi price 
controls unleashed economic incentives and the "crisis" was soon over. The 
li-fting d-F controls had the additional saiutory er-Fect o? putting OPEC unde^ 
pressure. As economic theory predictedf eventually 3PEC members began to cheat 
on their agreements* cutting prices in ari attempt to sell more, todayt gasoline 
costs less ;.Br gallon (corrected tor in-Flation) than in 1970. 

This is not the rirst time that people have ignored the r-cwer-ul effects 
incentives in altering behavior. Maurice and Srrithscn (1953) r-ecdant the stories 
of the many resource crises that never delivered the predicted disaster: 
America — crudB oil in the 192C's (1926t only a seven year supDly le-^t)f rubrer 

S 
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dunng WVi:- wh^ls cil in •t^5 m:d-lSG3s. tirr^Be^ ihe becirnirg 3f -the 25:^ 
£ertary; England — timbe'" in the iSCOs: Ancient G-r^eece — ti^L^er... again* ani 
zs^'cre thatt bronze. In sicr. cassr tnere ^ers dirf predicticni g-? catastrophe dee 
to the impending end of some ••finite" resource. In each case the 5^£dicti5ni 
failed to take account of bas:c econorr-ic incentivrs. 

If t^e v^crid were truly "running out" o-^ ar ecopdr-i- rescLi-cs, its relative 
Drice would rise continuously over tirrier re.-lect:ng the increasing scarcity of the 
ccrt^modity. The rising price would force buyers t^ curb consumption and shift tc 
^^Lbstitutes. Whoever buys the last barrel of oil had setter want it pretty badly 
because it is going to be mighty expensive. 

To tne ejjtent that global educators ignore economic incentives, they might Ds 
accepting erroneous assumptions. Economic theory and research argues strongly 
that one ought not assume that goods and services can be distributed however 
one likes. Neither should one expect that rising prices will fail to change 
consumption and production. 

I^ rn e s e ht Tr ^nt^ -Continue... 

Some materials used in global education contain projections that e/:pl:citly 
assume that present trends will continue. This assumption produces startling 
copy, but selddm accurate forecasts, partly because conditions change as people 
al-e'^ their behavior. The arguments pr^esented above demonstrate that economic 
incentives constitute a powerful reason why some current trends will not go on as 
before. And yet, some glotil educators seem to accedt uncritically trend lines 
that merely extend the past into the future. Whether or not economic incentives 
are relevant to a specific case, assuming the future to be a simple ei; tension of 
the past is risky. A few eKarrpies illustrate the problem. 

ERIC ^ 
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First* t^e'-e 'A the cuiitibn ct wt.sd bB^ir -hs tirre perioc for r-rs'^ 
prorecticrs. -crecasts ^e-nisra-cuirss :n irns Midwest over the -sm: te- 

years bisew o- the ternperatu^e trends -from Je.iLkn/ thrcugh A-jgust, c-ie i= Is- 
ir.evitably tc conclude that the wcrld will icon cve-^eat. SeconCt cne cannot 
ignore concltions that mignt systematically ir^l':2e^.zs tne trehc Ljncer =vjCy. 
Frec:ct:ng the health or the econcny over tne ne:jt twc yearns based eJJclLsivelv on 
the past five years ignores a host zi variables that could ccntound the result. 
Igncrihg the effects of incentives is another case in pointi Thirds there is the 
une;;pected. In ecbndrnic forecasting (not farrtous for its accuracy)* even 
sopnisticated mathematical Ticdels that attempt to account syste.Tjatically fcr all 
the major relevant variables are undone by policy changes by the Congress or the 
Federal Reserve System. Finally? the further into the future the projection 
extendsf the less likely it is to be accurate. Economists recognize that forecasts 
of economic performance beyond a few quarters are increasingly speculative. 

Economists like to cite Thomas Malthus as the perfect example of assuming 
that present trends will continue. After all> it was the work of Malthus that led 
Thomas Garlyle to label economics as "the dismal science" since dealing with the 
Maithusian problem was dismal indeed. Recall that Malthus used historical data 
on the trend of population growth to predict that population grew at an 
exponential rate while data on the trend for the increase in food production grew 
at only an arithmetic rate. The resulting trend lines diverge at astonishing speed 
leading to dire predictions o-!^ continuous famine a-fecting nearly ail of the 
world's population. 

The Maithusian predictions did not come to passt but the samie tscrniqjjes of 
simply extending trend lines are still being used by some people > perhaps to lend 
a sense of urgency to issues or policy positions about which they feel strongly. 
Far instance^ the The Glonal 2000 Heaort contains a graph projecting future 
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consu^ptir- &5 exwl:)c:r»c reczTfe^-iCcU ;■ based zr csnsu'Tip-icr* growth frc-rri 
l-v0-:?"5. rrz^^c'tso DrddUctibh is bised ah e^ti-hate cr the 'tctil oil 
•jlt:r-c.tel:' economically recov srable." At what pricp? Tie "^eport c;re= -ct Say. 
it only cDrciudei trat t^ie "^aDidly grcwing gap" deoicteS is "an inaicatjcn 5t the 
risG«;?-ri aspect Ot t^re wo'^ic's criTirr.ercial energy' premier;.' tne '^easirrje 

giver. iarliePf "chis is si.Tiplv ronsense. what it really incicates is why global 
educators should guard against accepting ancritically any precictiohs that cc";ta:h 
the assampticn that present trercs will continue. 

Economic educators recognize the importance O'f a glcDal Derspectivef at least 
in part because the international sector has become more important over th« past 
few decades. Kowever> there are areas o-f disagreement with global educators. 
The application o-f ecbhdmic principles calls into question some assumptions that 
appear to be ccmmcn among members oi the global education movement. T'":at 
these assumptions might be erroneous raises questions about the instructional 
strategies and materials in use in some social studies classes. 

Scbhomir analysis oi these assumptions also strongly indicates the reed for a 
significant economics component in global education. In such areas as w^rld 
economic growth and development and resource allocation^ initructibh in 
economics could greatly enhance student understanding. 
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